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IT IS ALL so very confusing 


Vhat Is Price Outlook? 


U. S. Can Maintain Long-Range Prosperity With Wages and Prices 
May be Led into Depression by Economic Conflict 


Balanced, or Nation 


HE ups and downs of prices during 

the past few weeks have left most 
Americans greatly confused. 

Housewives are wondering whether 
the drop in food prices during Febru- 
ary will continue in the future. Both 
Men and women are asking whether 
the increase in the price of steel an- 
nounced two weeks ago means that the 
prices of automobiles, refrigerators, 
and other products made of steel will 
go up. People all over America are 
pondering the $64 question, “Are we 
heading for another depression like 
that of the 1930’s?” 

Foreigners are also closely watch- 
ing events in the United States. They 
know that if prices fall in this coun- 
try they will be able to buy more of 
the goods they need. At the same 
time, they realize that a depression in 
the United States would have a bad 
effect on business in other countries 
and also on America’s ability to pro- 

#vide foreign aid. 

There is a difference of opinion 
among American economists as to the 
Meaning of recent price developments 
and also as to whether or not the na- 


_ tion is heading for another depression. 


The majority of experts in this field, 
however, are in agreement on the an- 
8wers to certain questions. The re- 
Mainder of this article will be in 
question-and-answer form. The an- 
8wers reflect the views of a majority 
of economists, and do not necessarily 
xpress the opinions of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER’S editors. 
uestion: What caused the recent 
in food prices? 
nswer: Grocers lowered their 
es on butter, bread, meat, and 
r items during February because 
prices of wheat, corn, and live- 
k dropped suddenly at the whole- 
markets in Chicago and other 
titi¢s. When grocers can buy goods 
the big wholesale companies at 
r prices they reduce the prices 
charge their customers. 
__ Experts explain the break in grain 


prices as follows: During December 
and January, grain prices had shot 
upward. Wheat, for example, was 
selling at $3.12 a bushel, as compared 
with only 78 cents a bushel in 1939. 
Corn had reached a high point of 
$2.77 a bushel as compared with only 
45 cents in 1939. The cost of meat 
rose proportionately. 

Grain prices reached their extremely 
high levels because dealers expected 
a world-wide shortage of grain in 
1948. When products of any kind are 
scarce their prices naturally go up. 
But during February the outlook for 
1948 grain crops changed suddenly. 

Reports came’ in from American 
farmers that the prospects for big 
crops this year were good. News came 
from Europe that much better har- 
vests are expected this summer than 


last. Australia hopes to produce the 
biggest wheat crop in its history this 
year. Argentina will also have a 
large grain supply, and Russia is ex- 
pected to have a substantial surplus 
of farm products for export. 

When these reports came in, dealers 
were no longer willing to offer such 
high prices for grain. As a result, 
prices fell quickly on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where three-fourths 
of the nation’s grain is bought and 
sold. In three weeks, wheat dropped 
from $3.12 to $2.50 a bushel, and other 
food items also went down. Meat 
prices fell off because livestock raisers 
had to pay less for grain to feed their 
cattle and hogs. 

Another reason given for the sharp 
drop in farm prices was the slowing 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Aid For China 
ls Considered 


Can America Furnish Effective 


Economie Assistance for 
This Huge Nation? 


OR 
has 


the past two weeks, Congress 
been studying President Tru- 
man’s plan to give American aid to 
China. Secretary of State Marshall 
and other government leaders have ap- 
peared before committees of Congress 
to explain the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. Arguments for and 
against it have been heard on Capitol 
Hill, on the radio, and in the daily 
papers. 

Just what does the plan provide? 
How will it help China? These ques- 
tions are being asked on all sides, 
and must be answered before we can 
understand the issues at stake. 

Briefly stated, the President’s plan 
calls for granting $570 million to 
China during the next 18 months. 
Most of this money is to be used by 
China to buy grain, cotton, oil, fer- 
tilizer, coal, and other goods from 
the United States. About 10 per cent 
of the total is to be used for repairing 
railroads, mines, and factories dam- 
aged during World War II. 

“Friendship has existed between the 
American people and the people of 
China for many years,” President 
Truman declared in his message to 
Congress on February 18. “The 
United States has long recognized the 
importance of » stable Chinese nation 
to lasting peace in the Pacific and 
the entire world. The vast size and 
population of China make her an im- 
portant factor in world affairs. It 


(Continued on page 2) 








A Bit of Chinese Philosophy 


By Walter E. Myer 


r™ YUTANG, the Chinese philoso- 

pher, emphasizes the idea, com- 
monly accepted among the Chinese peo- 
ple, that each person should appreciate 
and enjoy each passing moment without 
too great concern either for the past or 
for the future. The Chinese, probably 
more than any other people, have learned 
how to find unquestioning pleasure in 
the little incidents and experiences of 
everyday life. That is why many of 
them appear to be fairly happy, despite 
the poverty and hardship and calamity 
which weigh heavily upon their native 
land. 

Perhaps the disposition to live in and 
for the present is overdone in China. 
Perhaps more thought about the future 
would enable these people to raise their 
standards of living, without losing sight 
of the things which really count most 
for human enjoyment. It is unquestion- 
ably possible for an individual to live 
too superficially and too heedlessly. 
Many young people make the mistake 
of trying to seize the pleasures of the 


moment without giving thought to the 
satisfactions which endure. 

While recognizing this form of error 
in the ordering of our lives, we can 
scarcely fail to see the possibility of 
error of another sort. Many men and 
women go through life without tasting 
joy or happiness to the full because their 
thoughts are too much concerned either 
with the past or with the future, and 
not enough with the present. 

Ambitious young men and women 
tend to make heavy present sacrifices in 
order to build for the future. They 
think too much about the accumulation 
of fortunes. They are willing to give 
up too much of what they might enjoy 
today in order that they may have more 
to enjoy at some future date. 

As one author has put it, they tend to 
“sell out to the future.” This habit be- 
comes so firmly fixed that they continue 
to sacrifice each passing moment for the 
power or wealth or enjoyment they hope 
to have someday. The future of security 
and satisfaction never comes. On the 


other hand, there 
are large numbers 
of individuals of 
middle age and be- 
yond who are ever 
turning regretful 
eyes toward the re- 
ceding past, failing 
to enjoy the possibilities of today be- 
cause yesterday cannot be restored. 

Happy is the man or woman who finds 
a true balance in the conte:nplation of 
past, present, and future. It is desirable 
that we have a proper respect for the 
past and that we build upon it. It is 
essential that we plan for the future and 
seek pleasures which may be carried on 
into the days and years that are ahead 
of us. 

Happiness cannot be realized, how- 
ever, unless we learn to find it in the 
present—unless we get into such a frame 
of mind that we can enjoy each passing 
day without nostalgic longings for the 
past and without undue anxiety for 
the future. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Aid for China 


(Continued from page 1) 


has always been our desire to see a 
strong, progressive China making a 
full contribution to the strength of 
the family of nations.” 

But at the present time, China is 
not strong or prosperous. Its people 
are tired, hungry, and discouraged. 
The treasury of the government is 
empty. Every attempt to stop the 
rise in the cost of living has failed. 
China is a giant among nations, but 
it is weak as a result of years of civil 
war and invasion by Japan. 

China has not enjoyed real peace 
for the past 20 years. It was in 1927 
that civil war first broke out between 
the Nationalist forces, headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Communists. 
It continued off and on until World 
War II, when the warring factions 
united for a while to fight against the 

Japanese invaders. Even during much 
| of the war, the two groups did not get 
along well, and after the defeat of 
Japan the civil strife was resumed. 

Since that time, most of the fighting 
has taken place in Manchuria. It is 
not known how much, if any, help 
the Chinese Communists have received 
from Russia, but in recent months they 
have gained control of nine-tenths of 
Manchuria, a territory as large as 
France and Germany combined. It is 
the richest part of China, and the loss 
of most of it has been a severe blow 
to the Nationalist government. 

The success of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Manchuria has convinced many 
Americans that aid to China is needed 
to stop the further spread of commu- 
nism in Asia. Persons who hold this 
view maintain. that, without American 
aid, conditions in China will go from 
bad: to worse, and that Russia will 
eventually take control of the entire 
country. They argue that it is just 
as important to help China as it is to 





help the nations of western Europe. 
This point of view was recently ex- 
pressed by Congressman Walter Judd 


of Minnesota. Speaking on the radio 
program, “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air,” he declared: 

“Without vigorous American aid, 
the Chinese government will almost 
certainly collapse, just as will the 
governments of Greece, France, Italy, 
and several other countries. Such a 
collapse in China would have the grav- 
est consequences for Asia, for Europe, 
and for the United States. It would 
bring the vast resources and man- 
power of China under the control of a 
ruthlessly efficient Communist gov- 
ernment. Asia could then be taken 
under the Soviet wing almost at will.” 


Others Agree 


Many other members of Congress 
agree with this view. But they criti- 
cize President Truman’s proposal be- 
cause it does not provide for sending 
military aid to China. They argue 
that China’s greatest need today is 
for arms and ammunition to resist the 
Communist forces in Manchuria. 

Those who oppose giving American 
aid to China base their arguments on 
the ground that the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek is both inefficient and 
undemocratic. They declare that 
money given by the United States 
would be wasted or would be stolen 
by dishonest officials in China. They 
maintain that no American aid should 
be given until we know that it will 
help the Chinese people who need it. 

This point of view was stated by 
Owen Lattimore, author of many books 
on Asia, during the radio program 
mentioned above, as follows: 

“The present government of China 
has definitely proved one thing: it is 
the most inefficient and most expensive 
instrument we could possibly use to 
try to stop Russia and the spread of 
communism. I think that American 
aid should go only to governments 
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which are supported by their own 
people. American aid is wasted if we 
give it to governments that can main- 
tain themselves in power only by fight- 
ing against their own people.” 


The main reason for this conflict — 


of opinion regarding our policy toward 
China is the lack of a strong demo- 
cratic government in that country. On 
the one hand, Chiang Kai-shek’s party 
is regarded as being too much under 
the control of the privileged classes— 
bankers, businessmen, and large land- 
holders. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists are considered too radical. 
There is no organized “‘middle group” 
supporting moderate policies. 

On one point, however, all informed 
Americans are agreed; namely, that 
$570 million would be only a drop in 
the bucket in meeting China’s vast 
needs. It might ease the situation 
a little, but huge additional sums 
would be required to achieve any kind 
of progress at all in that country, even 
if its people were united and working 
peacefully together. In order to see 
the depths to which China has sunk, 
we need to get an over-all picture in 
our minds of that country today. 

China’s location in Asia is about 
the same as ours in North America. 
Her climate varies from north to south, 
just as ours does. Like America, she 
has great mineral deposits and large 
rivers. Moreover, China grows many 
of the same crops that we do on our 
farms. 

If we count China’s three eutes prov- 
inces—Manchuria, Sinkiang, and Ti- 
bet—she has an area of 4,500,000 
square miles, one-half again as large 
as the area of the United States. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the national government has little or 
no control over these outer areas—es- 
pecially Manchuria and Tibet. 

China’s population is about 450,000,- 
000, more than three times as large as 
ours. She has only one great coast 
while we have two, and she has very 
few important cities. Among the 
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largest are Shanghai, Tientsin, Nan- 
king, and Chungking. 

More than seven-tenths of the Chi- 
nese live in small villages in the great 
river valleys, such as those of the 
Yangtze and the Yellow rivers. Dur- 
ing the growing season, a Chinese 
farm family labors from dawn until 
dark to make a poor living from a 
worn-out farm of one to three acres. 
Crops are sometimes destroyed by too 
much or too little rainfall. When 
harvested, much of the produce goes 
to pay high taxes to the government, 
rent to the landlord, and debts owed 
to the money-lender. The farm fam- 
ily constantly faces starvation. Never 
does China produce enough food. 

The chief crops are rice, millet, cot- 
ton, wheat, and barley. Quantities of 
sugar beets, peanuts, soya beans, to 
bacco, and tung trees also are raised. 
To round out her meager food sup- 
plies, China must buy some rice, 
wheat, and fish from other countries, 


Few Factories 


Compared with the United States, 
China has few factories—fewer that 
we have in the one city of Gary, Indi- 
ana. Many of her “factories” are n0 
more than small workshops, but she 
does have a few steel and flour mills, 
textile plants, and shoe, match, paper, 
and tobacco factories. 

The mines of China are far behind 
those of the United States. She has 
large deposits of coal and iron,| but 
has only begun to develop them. {She 
also has tin, antimony, and tung 

While there is little pawns in 
that land, the Chinese will have enough 
fuel and power if they ever make full 
use of their coal mines and build dams 
to harness their great rivers. Today 
they use but a very tiny fraction of 
their water power, and they do not 
produce, in the whole country, enous 
electricity to run the factories; 42 
light the homes in our city of Detroit. 
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(Concluded on page 3) 
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(Concluded from page 2) 

China’s system of transportation is 
as poor as her farms and factories. 
She has only 67,000 miles of roads, 
-and most of them are made of dirt. 
We have three million miles of roads, 
about half of which are hard-surfaced. 
China has less than 8,000 miles of 
railroads, while we have about 382,000. 

China is a nation of footpaths. Most 
goods are transported by donkey or 
carried on the backs of laborers. Some 
freight is hauled on river boats, but 
channels and harbors need many im- 
provements. 

Everywhere in China the poverty 
and ignorance of the people are in 
evidence. The lot of the average 
Chinese is one of uneeasing, back- 
breaking toil. It is a country which 
is run by hand, foot, and back. Man 
is the worker, the draft animal, and 
the machine. China is too poor to 
afford much machinery, and food is 
too precious to support many animals. 
Human labor is cheaper. 

Is it any wonder, then, that $570 mil- 
lion is called a drop in China’s bucket 
of needs? Were it not for the few 
modern machines and inventions that 
have been brought into China, it could 
be said that she is literally no further 
along than the United States was 
150 years ago. The Chinese are still 
using the wooden plow, the bamboo 
rake, and the water wheel, while West- 
ern agriculture and industry have been 
transformed by machinery, steam, and 


electricity. 
The conditions which prevail in 
China suggest the improvements 


which need to be made. To combat 
ignorance, the country needs more 
schools. Half of the Chinese cannot 
read and write, and should be taught 
these elementary skills. In addition, 
there should be special schools for 
the most intelligent young people, who 
can be trained for farm and industry. 


Huge Funds Needed 


Enormous sums of money are re- 
quired to modernize farms, build fac- 
tories, lay out railroads and highways, 
and develop vast river-control projects. 
And even if the money were immedi- 
ately available, and the country at 
peace, many years of work would be 
required to accomplish all that needs 
to be done. 

If that is China’s outlook, one might 
ask, isn’t her case hopeless? It prob- 
ably is so long as she remains a dis-’ 
united country, battered by civil war. 

If, somehow, the Chinese can at last 
agree upon a national government 
which is satisfactory to the majority 
of the people, and if they learn habits 
of national unity, then there is hope. 
For the Chinese have demonstrated 
outstanding abilities in the past. 

Their history as a nation has ex- 
tended continuously for 4,000 years, 
and during much of that time they 
led the world in culture and civiliza- 
tion. When most of Europe was still 
inhabited by uncivilized barbarians, 
the Chinese had for centuries been 
Painting beautiful pictures, fashion- 
ing exquisite vases and other objects 
of art, writing fine literature, and 
making progress in medicine. The 
Chinese can claim credit for a number 
of important inventions. 

It is only during the last 200 years 
that she has fallen behind the West- 
ern nations. Her failure to keep up 
Cannot easily be overcome, for these 
have been years of remarkable change 
in the rest of the world. But the 


‘Chinese have it within themselves to 
Push to the fore, if they use teamwork. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


MASTER CONTROL BOARD. This is the engineering “nerve center” of a radio station, where programs from different broad- 


casting studios are linked to network systems 


Future of “Subscription” Radio? 


Sponsors Claim Plan Would Bring Better Programs 


NEW kind of radio service, with- 
out singing commercials or “soap 
operas,” may be offered to the public 
this fall. A group of people who are 
now in the field of radio but who do 
not like most of the programs on the 
air today hope to launch 10 “‘subscrip- 
tion broadcasting stations” in various 
cities. The purpose of the new net- 
work will be to eliminate radio adver- 
tising and provide “better programs.” 
To hear the programs broadcast by 
these stations, listeners will have to 
pay a fee of 5 cents a day, or $18 
per year. They will subscribe to radio 
broadcasts just as they subscribe to 
newspapers or magazines. The listen- 
ers, instead of the advertisers, will 
pay for the programs. 

This plan is described by Rolf 
Kaltenborn (son of the well-known 
news commentator H. V. Kaltenborn) 
in the January 31st issue of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 
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“Subscription radio is not too com- 
plicated,” writes Mr. Kaltenborn. “A 
radio station sends out programs, but 
at the same time it sends out a whis- 
tling sound which prevents you from 
hearing the program over your radio 
—unless you attach to your set a small, 
patented device which clears away the 
whistle. 

“How do you get the device? You 
rent it from the station, and the 
monthly rental fee helps pay the cost 
of the programs, which are free of 
advertising.” 

What will be the advantages of this 
new type of broadcasting? According 
to its promoters, the chief benefit 
will come from the absence of adver- 
tising. Subscription stations will not 
broadcast any “commercials.” Further- 
more, it is said, their programs will 
be superior to most of those now being 
broadcast. 

Will people pay for the privilege 
of listening to the radio when they 
can tune in a variety of free pro- 
grams? Sponsors of the subscription 
plan answer in the affirmative. They 
say that many listeners do not like 
to hear sales talks in the middle of 
their radio entertainment. They con- 
tend that the. majority of advertisers 
take up too much time with their 
“commercials,” and refuse to support 
programs devoted to classical music, 
serious discussions of current affairs, 
and high-quality dramatic perform- 
ances. 

Opponents of the subscription radio 
idea argue that advertising has a 
rightful place on the air, just as it 
has in magazines and newspapers. In 
fact, they say, radio stations devote 
less than 10 per cent of their time to 
“commercials,” while in many maga- 
zines and newspapers the advertis- 
ments take up more than 50 per cent 
of the space. 

As for the quality of the programs, 
the advertisers insist that their only 
aim is to “give the public what it 


wants.” They say they are willing to 
pay for “cultural” broadcasts if enough 
people will listen to them. 
Furthermore, defenders of sponsored 
programs cite statistics to prove that 
most people are satisfied with the pro- 
grams they now hear. A recent poll 
conducted by the University of Den- 
ver’s National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter revealed that 82 per cent of Ameri- 
can radio listeners rated the programs 
they heard as either “good” or ‘“‘ex- 
cellent.” This poll also showed that 62 
per cent of the listeners said they 
would prefer to have radio with ad- 
vertising rather than without it. 
Before the year is over, the future 
of subscription radio may be known. 








Your Vocabulary 








In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 

1. The distinguished delegate was 
given plenary (plé’na-ri) power. (a) 
full (b) additional (c) legal (d) unex- 
pected. 

2. The nation’s leader attempted to 
extirpate (ék’stér-pat) his enemies. 
(a) forgive (b) exterminate (c) rep- 
rimand (d) discover. 

8. The bus took a circuitous (ser- 
ki’i-tus) route. (a) direct (b) new 
(c) picturesque (d) roundabout. 

4. The ancient edifice (ed’i-fis) was 
often visited by the tourists. (a) cave 
(b) structure (c) battleground (d) 
cemetery. ‘ 

5. A morose (mé-rés’) person is: 
(a) witty (b)} cheerful (c) brilliant 
(d) moody. 

6. Inexorable (in-ék’so-rah-bl) 
forces seemed to control the fate of 
the people. (a) relentless (b) unex- 
pected (c) hidden (d) political. 
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Military Training Blocked? 


It appears that the U. S. House of 
Representatives may not get a chance 
this year to make any decision about 
universal military training. A bill 
must be given the right of way by the 
House Rules Committee before the 
entire House can vote upon it. The 
committee, thus far, has refused to 
give its “green light” to the pending 
military training bill. 

“House Rules Committee Chairman 
Leo E. Allen,” comments the Washing- 
ton Post, “has been quoted as saying 
that the money necessary for UMT can 
be better spent elsewhere. Who is 
he to take upon himself such a deci- 
sion? Certainly a matter so inti- 
mately connected with the national 
defense deserves consideration by 
Congress as a whole; yet if Mr. Allen’s 
high-handedness is sustained, Con- 
gress will not have a chance to vote.” 

The Washington Post continues: 
“No person who believes in the demo- 
cratic process, whether he favors or 
condemns UMT, can conscientiously 
sanction this abuse of the committee 
power.” 

If a majority of the Representatives 
want UMT to come before the House, 
they can have it brought out of the 
Rules Committee by signing a “dis- 
charge petition.” It seems, however, 
that not many Congressmen want to 
vote on UMT during an election year. 
A discharge petition is being circu- 
lated, but it has obtained very few 
signatures. 





Third Party Slate 


When Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho 
recently agreed to become Henry 
Wallace’s running mate, the ticket of 
the third party became complete. As 
these words are written, the new po- 


ee HARRIS & EWING 
THIRD PARTY CANDIDATES are already 
known. Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho 
(left) will be the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee on the ticket with Henry Wallace 


litical organization still has no name. 
According to Mr. Taylor, it may be 
called the Progressive Party. 

The Idaho Senator’s decision to join 
the Wallace group came as no surprise, 
for he has been an admirer of Henry 
Wallace for a number of years. In 
fact, Taylor’s -first speech after his 
election to the Senate in 1944 was in 
praise of Wallace who, at that time, 
was being confirmed as Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The third party candidate for Vice 
President was an entertainer for about 
15 years before entering politics. Spe- 
cializing in songs of the West, he ap- 
peared before audiences as “The 
Crooning Cowboy.” 

His first attempts at running for 
political office were unsuccessful, but 
in 1944 he was elected to the Senate 


JEWISH YOUNG PEOPLE guard a reservoir in Palestine. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


They are part of the 


reinforcements that have been sent from the cities to help guard the farming settle- 


ments of the Jews from Arab attack. 


by the people of Idaho. Like Wallace, 
Taylor has consistently opposed the 
foreign policy of the Truman adminis- 
tration and has called for a “softer” 
handling of Russia. 


The Czech Tragedy 


The Communists are now proceeding 
to eliminate the last remnants of 
opposition in Czechoslovakia. Since 
they seized power about two weeks 
ago, they have been systematically 
strengthening their hold on the coun- 
try. Communist Premier Klement 
Gottwald and his followers have forced 
President Benes to give in to their 
wishes in every respect. 

This came just a few days before 
Russia’s demands for a military alli- 
ance with Finland seemed to bring 
Eastern Europe completely under Com- 
munist control. 

The bloodless conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia followed the familiar pattern 
that has been used in the other lands 
behind the iron curtain. Following 
the war, a coalition government, con- 
sisting of a number of parties, was 
set up. Although the Communists 
were the strongest single party, they 
did not hold a majority of seats in 
parliament and thus had to work in 
cooperation with smaller parties. 

The recent crisis occurred when the 
Communists seized control of the po- 
lice force and ordered that non-Com- 
munists, accused of being “disloyal,” 
be removed from high positions. Sev- 
eral of the smaller parties protested 
by withdrawing their support from 
Premier Gottwald. 

The Communists then acted quickly. 
They arrested some of the opposition 
political leaders and charged them with 
“plotting against ‘the government.” 
They seized and silenced opposition 
newspapers. They soon had complete 
control over national life. 

How the Czech people will accept 
the new state of affairs’ remains to 
be seen. Unlike some of the other 
countries where the Communists have 
come into power, Czechoslovakia has a 
relatively high standard of living and 
a strong tradition of democracy. There 
may be underground opposition to the 
new government, but the Communists 
will probably be able to stifle it. 


Twice within 10 years, the Czech 
people have undergone the tragedy of 
seeing their democracy snuffed out by 
powerful neighbors—first by Germany, 
now by Russia. It is generally agreed 
among informed observers that Benes 
and other non-Communist leaders in 
Czechoslovakia made a determined and 
honest effort to cooperate with the 
Soviet leaders. They met the same 
fate, however, as did officials of other 
European countries who refused to 
conceal their dislike for Communist 
Russia. 


Saar to France 


The Saar Basin, a province of Ger- 
many since 1935, is now—for purposes 
of trade—a part of France. Although 
this district is smaller than Rhode 
Island, it is extremely important for 
its rich deposits of coal. About 
39,000 tons a day are now being 
mined there. After April 1 the French 
will have complete control of produc- 
tion, and it is expected that most of 
the Saar coal will be shipped into 
France. 

Situated on the Franco-German 
border, the Saar has long been an ob- 


WOODEN SHOES are again popular in Holland, because of the shortage of leather 
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ject of international rivalries. Afte 
World War I France secured the ow 
put of the Saar mines in payment f¢ 
German destruction of French mine 
The territory was governed by th 
League of Nations for a time, but j 
1935 it was returned to Germany. 7 
France needs coal badly for smeli 
ing iron ore found in near-by Lorraing 
and for other industrial purposes. No 
that the Saar mines will contribu 
their output regularly to French coal. 
piles, it seems likely that France can 
cut down on her coal imports from) 
the United States. 
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France and Spain 


After several years of hard feeling bi 
and closed frontiers, relations betwee | 
France and Spain seem to be getting) 
back to normal. Travelers are oncey 
more moving freely between the ade 
joining countries, and the two govern- 
ments are carrying on negotiations 
for a trade agreement. 

The bad feeling between France and 
Spain dated back to the Spanish civil 
war and was intensified by the events 
of World War II. . During the fighting 
in Spain from 1936 to 1939, many 
French citizens came across the bor- 
der and fought against the forces 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
Franco’s group won the war, and 
Franco has been at the head of the 
Spanish government since that time. 

Although Spain took no part in 
World War II, many people in France 
felt that Spain wanted Germany to 
This caused further resentment 
against Franco. After the war the 
frontier between the two countries 
was closed to traffic, and France took 
the leadership in the UN in passing 
a resolution against Spain. 

The bettering of relations today is 
due largely to the fact that the French 
Communists, who had always led the 
attacks against the Spanish govern- 
ment, have lost much of their influence 
in the government. 


Correction 


Several readers have mentioned the 
fact that THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
February 23, 1948, made an incorrect 
eomparison of last year’s wheat pro- 
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a mistake is made by a driver. 





Argentina. We regret that our fig- 
ures were from an inaccurate source. 
Correct information, obtained from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Argentine Embassy, is as 
follows: In 1947 the United States 
produced almost 1% billion bushels 
of wheat, while Argentina raised only 
about 200 million bushels. 

Moreover, in presenting the views 
of certain Argentine officials, we said: 
“In order to get the money for their 
required exports, it is argued, they 
must ask high prices for their grain 
and meat.” The word “imports” 
should have been used in this sentence 
instead of “exports.” 





Measuring Public Opinion 


Although all informed Americans 
frequently follow the results of the 
Gallup Poll, many of them know little 
about how the poll operates. 

The organization’s correct title is 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. The agency was set up in 
1935 by Dr. George Gallup, a statis- 
tician, to determine the views of the 
public on a wide variety of issues. 
The Institute finances itself by selling 
its findings to many newspapers. 

‘To determine public opinion, Dr. 
Gallup has divided the population of 
the nation into various “typical” 
groups. By obtaining a careful sam- 
pling of opinion from each of these 
groups, he has found that the views 
of the.people as a whole can be figured 
out with a high degree of accuracy. 

The Institute sends out thousands of 
ballots weekly and also employs inter- 
viewers who are stationed across the 
United States. Final results are com- 
Piled at the Institute’s research office 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 

Since its establishment, the Gallup 
Poll has correctly foretold the winner 
M each Presidential election. 


Hard-Won Rights 


American women are celebrating the 
100th anniversary of their first organ- 
wed battle to win the right to vote. 
Actually they launched their campaign 
More than a century ago, but they 
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began to fight with real determination 
in 1848, 

Two of the leaders in the campaign 
were Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. In 1840, these pioneers 
in the struggle for women’s rights 
attended a world convention in Lon- 
don. To their dismay, they were re- 
fused seats in the main hall and were 
forced to sit behind a curtain, 

This angered them so much that 
they immediately made plans to or- 
ganize a campaign in behalf of wo- 
men’s rights. They were soon joined 
by other leaders, one of them being 
Susan B. Anthony. 

At first the women met with many 
discouragements and seemed to make 
little progress. They braved the ridi- 
cule thrown at them by men and even 
by some women, and staged parades, 
held public meetings, made soap-box 
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NO BACK-SEAT DRIVERS HERE. Realistic steering wheels, with brake, clutch, accelerator, and gear shift, help the instructor 
give a driving lesson to a class at the Bloomington, Indiana, High School. The electric panel beside the teacher lights up when 


When the dummy steering wheel has been mastered, students advance to a dual-control car. 


speeches, put on vaudeville perform- 
ances, and distributed literature—all 
to win support for their cause. 

Their opponents argued that a wo- 
man’s place was in the home. Women, 
it was said, were not able to under- 
stand such difficult subjects as politics. 

Nevertheless, the women slowly won 
public opinion to their side. Their 
first success came in 1869, when the 
Territory of Wyoming gave women 
the right to vote. When Wyoming 
joined the Union in 1890, it was the 
first state in which women could vote. 

Finally, in 1920, the major battle 
was won, and the 19th Amendment 
was added to the U. S. Constitution, 
guaranteeing to women throughout 
the nation the right to vote. 

In addition to voting, women have 
gained other rights which they were 
denied some years ago. 
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This country never will have a revolu- 
tion. The thing that brings about a 
revolution is mass hate of superiors, and 
where can you find even one American 
who thinks he has any superiors? 
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Those inventors who are striving to 
make safes more nearly burglar-proof 
should understudy the guys who bottle 
olives. 

* * * 


Office Boy: “Please sir, I think some- 
body wants you on the telephone.” 

Chief: “Now why do you say you think 
I am wanted? Am I wanted or not?” 

Office Boy: “Well, sir, somebody called 
up and said, ‘Is that you, you old idiot?’ ” 


x * * 


The portly man was trying to get to 
his seat at the circus. “Pardon me,” he 
said to a woman, “did I step on your 
foot?” 

“You must have,” she said sarcasti- 
cally after glancing at the ring. “All 
the elephants are still out there.” 


x *& * 


It becomes increasingly evident that 
great numbers of persons would rather 
defend the Constitution than read it. 


x * * 


A lad of 14 went to the manager of 
a well-known basketball team requesting 


to be signed up. He was, of course, re- 
fused, the manager telling him to come 
back when he was older. 

Only a week later the lad turned up 
at the office with the same request. 

“But I told you to try again when 
you were older,” said the manager. 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the reply, “but seeing 
the team play on Saturday put years 
on me.” 
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Another thing a woman never does is 
to glance at her reflection in a show 
window when passing. 

Now you tell one. 


























ROTH IN COLLIER'S 
“GUESS who’s here to keep us company 
until we go to bed at 10 o’clock, dear” 








Study Guide 











Wages and Prices 


1. Give two reasons to explain the 
recent drops in the prices of many food 
products. 

2. Do economists, farm experts, and 
businessmen believe prices will continue 
to fall during the next six months? What 
reasons do they give for their opinions? 

3. Explain the meaning of the govern- 
ment’s farm “price support” policy. 

4. List several factors which lead 
economists to believe that the United 
States is not headed for another crash 
like that of 1929. 


5. Why do these experts think that 


. the present high rate of production will 


not continue indefinitely? 


6. Describe some of the conditions that 
are needed to keep the nation’s business 
sound. 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
encouraging factor in the American 
economic picture today? 

2. What do you think is the most dis- 
couraging factor? 
J 3. What, according to your views, can 
individual citizens do to make continued 
prosperity possible? 


China 


1. Describe President Truman’s plan 
for aiding China. 

2. Who now controls: most of Man- 
churia? 

3. What arguments are used in sup- 
port of President Truman’s plan for 
helping Chiang Kai-shek’s government? 

4. Explain the views of the people 
who do not think the plan goes far 
enough. 

5. Discuss 
resources. 


briefly China’s natural 


6. List several projects that must be 
undertaken if China is to become a 
strong nation. 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you or do you not think the 
President’s plan for aid to China should 
be adopted? Give your reasons. 

2. In view of the great natural re- 
sources that China has, do you think 
we can accomplish more by lending that 
nation money or by sending her trained 
experts who could help the country 
develop its wealth? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is the vice-presidential candi- 
date on the third party ticket headed by 
Henry Wallace? 

2. Why is the Communist seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia even more re- 
grettable than in other eastern European 
countries? 

3. .Who are Eduard Benes and Klement 
Gottwald? 

4. What is the present relationship be- 
tween France and Spain? 

5. Why does it now appear that the 
universal military training issue will not 
be decided at this session of Congress? 

6. What decision relating to the Saar 
was recently made? 

7. What was James Polk’s main goal 
during his presidential term, and to what 
extent was he successful in achieving it? 

8. Briefly describe subscription radio. 





Outside Reading 


“The Dangerous Choice We Face in 
China,” by Nathaniel Peffer, New York 
Times Magazine, January 25, 1948. 

“What Should We Do in China Now?” 
Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, January 6, 1948. Available 
for 10¢ from Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 

“The Trend—Our Postwar Economy,” 
Business Week, October 4, 1947. 

“Challenge to the Business Man,” by 
Chester Bowles, New York Times Maga- 
gine, October 5, 1947. 
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IF WAGES AND PRICES get completely out of control, the nation will be threatened by depression 


Wages, Prices 


(Concluded from page 1) 


down of government grain purchases. 
Dealers had expected that the govern- 
ment would continue to buy millions 
of bushels of wheat and other foods 
for shipment abroad. But in Febru- 
ary the government stopped buying 
grain, and dealers decided that the 
future demand would not be so great 
as they had expected. 

Question: Will there be a big drop 
in the prices of food and other goods 
during the next six months? 

Answer: Most economists, farm ex- 
perts, and businessmen say “No” in 
answer to this question. They believe 
there is little chance that the price 
of food will drop very much in the 
next few months. They think the 
prices of industrial products, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, and new 
houses, may even increase this spring 
and summer. 

The reason food prices are not ex- 
pected to go down is that there is 
still such a tremendous demand for 
everything farmers raise. American 
workers are employed at high wages 
and are able to buy a great deal of 
food. Other nations, in spite of im- 
proved harvests, still need to buy 
large amounts of food from the United 
States. If the European Recovery 
Program is approved by Congress, our 
government will ship great quantities 
of grain to the countries in western 
Europe. 

In addition, there is another factor 
which will keep farm prices from fall- 
ing very far. This is the government’s 
“price support” policy. It insures 
farmers against the ill effects of sud- 
den drops in farm prices. If these 
prices fall below certain specified 
levels, the government makes up the 
difference either by granting loans 
which enable farmers to hold their 
grain until prices rise, or by purchas- 
ing the grain at prices which the gov- 
ernment has agreed that farmers 
should receive. 

As for manufactured goods, most 


observers do not expect a sharp de- 
cline in prices during the next six 
months. They say that manufacturers 
cannot cut prices because both wages 
and raw materials are still high. 
Furthermore, the demand for manu- 
factured goods which were not avail- 
able during the war is still great. 

Most automobile dealers, for ex- 
ample, continue to have long waiting 
lists of customers for. their cars. 
Stores selling refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other household goods 
are being kept very busy. So long 
as this demand continues; and the 
costs of production remain high, the 
prices of manufactured goods will not 
come down very much. 

Another reason for expecting con- 
tinued high prices, and perhaps in- 
creases in the case of some products, 
is the recent rise in the price of steel. 
Two weeks ago the big steel companies 
announced that the price of certain 
kinds of steel had been raised by $5 
a ton. Most economists and business- 
men believe that this may result in 
higher prices for many of the prod- 
ucts made from steel. 


Decline Coming? 


Before the end of this year, how- 
ever, a slow and gradual decline in 
prices may begin. With factories 
turning out goods at top speed, the 
supply will eventually catch up with 
the demand. When that takes place, 
prices will start to come down. 

Question: Are we headed for an- 
other crash like that of 1929? 

Answer: Most economists answer 
“No” to this question. They say that 
the nation’s business is basically sound 
and strong. They see no signs of a 
major depression this year or next. 
Even if there is a slowing down of 
business activity during the second 
half of this year, it is not likely to 
lead to a “bust” like that in 1929. 

Conditions today are much differ- 
ent from those of 20 years ago. First, 
there is still a postwar shortage of 
nearly all kinds of goods, and there is 
practically no unemployment. 

Second, stock market prices today 
are very low as compared to what they 


were in 1929. It was the stock market 
crash in 1929 which caused millions 
of people to lose their savings and 
which started the downward trend 
toward depression. 

Third, there is only half as much 
installment buying now as there was 
20 years ago. This means that people 
are not going into debt as much as 
they did then in order to buy what 
they need and want. 

In addition, there are many safe- 
guards today which may help to pre- 
vent a sudden economic collapse. The 
government’s support of farm prices 
is one example. Insurance against 
loss of money through bank failures 
is another. In former years, bank 
failures often led to national panic 
and depression. Furthermore, under 
today’s social security laws, workers 
who are laid off receive unemploy- 
ment benefits which enable them to 
continue buying goods. 

Despite all the favorable conditions, 
however, a number of economists be- 
lieve that the present high rate of 
production will not continue indefi- 
nitely. They point out that family 
savings have greatly dwindled since 
the end of the war. During the con- 
flict, people could not buy many prod- 
ucts which they desired, so they saved 
money. As a result, when the war 
was over, Americans had huge savings 
put aside. Since then, a large propor- 
tion of this money has been spent. 
The high cost of living has forced 
many families to draw on their savings 
to supplement their weekly earnings. 

From now on, families will not have 
the substantial reserves to draw on 
that they have had during the last 
two and a half years. Their purchas- 
ing power, therefore, will be reduced, 
and factories will eventually begin to 
feel the effects. But if prices do not 
go higher, or if they go down some- 
what, the high wages now being re- 
ceived by most workers should keep 
purchasing power and factory produc- 
tion at a high enough level to main- 
tain prosperity. 

Question: What conditions do we 
need to keep the nation’s business on 
a sound and healthy basis? 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Answer: First, a gradual decline in 
prices. If the cost of living does not 
come down, the American people will 
be unable to continue buying as much 
as our farms and factories can pro- 
duce. If this happens, production will 
have to be reduced, causing many 
workers to lose their jobs. 

It would be better, however, - for 
prices not to come down too fast, since 
that would also lead to less production, 
Farmers, businessmen, and industri- 
alists would undoubtedly produce less 
if the prices of their products would 
fall suddenly and drastically. 

Neither unions nor employers should 
pursue policies harmful to the nation 
as a whole. Prices should not be 
raised by any producer or seller unless 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. 


An Illustration 


For example, the recent boost it 
steel prices has had a bad psycholog- 
ical effect on the nation, and its justi- 
fication is hard to see. The sted 
industry made even larger profits, 
after taxes, in 1947 than it did in 
the preceding year. The raising of 
prices under such circumstances has 
strengthened the present movement of 
unions to increase wages all along the 
line, 

Just as prices should not be ul 
necessarily boosted (and where pos 
sible, they should be lowered), neither 
should wages. Another round of wage 
increases will merely lead to still 
higher prices. Unions would be doing 
more of a service to their membef$ 





and to the country as a whole if they 
would use all their influence in the 
effort to bring about lower prices i 
stead of trying to force up wages. 

The rank-and-file of Americans cas 
also do a great deal in helping to mall 
tain prosperity in this country. They 
can refuse to buy overpriced goods, 
unless they are obliged to do so. Thef 
can exert pressure on both employe 
and unions to adopt fair and reasom 
able methods. In addition, they © 
elect men to office who favor sou 
financial and economic policies, 
then support these officials in thel? 
jobs. 
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their program wrecked by John Tyler, 
they decided to pick a man who, if 
dected, would support their ideas. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
decided to follow the example set by 
the Whigs four years earlier. They 
Hselected a man who had not taken a 
definite stand on the important na- 
tional issues, and who, therefore, had 
few political enemies, In fact, James 
Kk. Polk, to whom the Democrats 
tumed in 1844, was practically un- 
known outside his home state. The 
‘PWhigs tried to play upon the obscurity 
of the Democratic candidate by ask- 
ing throughout the campaign, “Who 
is James K. Polk?” 
Polk was elected. 

Who was this man, anyway, and 
what was there about him to make 
him a successful candidate? James 
Polk was born in North Carolina in 
1795. When the boy was 11 years 
old, his family, together with several 
others, moved into Tennessee. Polk 
returned to North Carolina to study 
law, and eventually went back again 
to Tennessee to practice, 

Like many lawyers of the day, Polk 
soon turned to politics. He was a good 
Democrat and a dependable party 
worker. By the time he was 46, Polk 
had held a number of state offices, in- 
cluding the governorship, and had 
been Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

During his years in politics, Polk 
became famous in his home state as 
a public speaker and was known as 


= 
y HEN the election of 1844 ap- 
proached, the Whigs turned to 
the real leader of their party, Henry 
(lay, as a candidate. Having seen 
Nevertheless, 
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the “Napoleon of the stump.” The 
term “stump speech” had real mean- 
ing in those days, for political meet- 
ings were frequently held in groves or 
clearings. The speaker would often 
stand on a tree stump to address his 
audience. 

Despite the prominence Polk had 
achieved in his own state, he was not 
well known, as we have pointed out, 





MESSNER 


JAMES POLK, eleventh President 


in the nation as a whole. Even dur- 
ing the time he served as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, he 
gained little national recognition, 
During the 1844 campaign, he came 
out strongly for a program of national 
expansion. He wanted to extend the 
borders of the country to the Rio 
Grande in the south and to Alaska in 
the northwest. The movement for ex- 
pansion was very popular at that time. 
As President, Polk was largely suc- 
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ANDSCAPE architecture is a small 

profession, but it is one that will 
undoubtedly grow in the future. Sev- 
eral factors suggest a trend toward 
greater use of trained specialists in 
this field. Federal, state, and city 
governments are becoming increas- 
1 B ingly interested in beautifying public 
-B parks and public buildings. Indus- 
tries are moving away from crowded 
tities to sparsely settled areas. In 
doing this, they are putting great em- 
Dhasis on the grounds and settings of 
the new plants. Real estate developers 
have learned the value of advance pro- 
fessional planning of buildings and 
their surroundings. 

The landscape architect may work 
with a spacious area, or he may con- 
tentrate on a small plot. Whatever 
he is dealing with, though, his pri- 
Mary duty is to make a building or 
group of buildings blend with its set- 
ting so as to give the greatest degree 
of usefulness and beauty. 

The landscape architect becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the land, 
studying such factors as topography, 
*xposure to sun, view, kind of soil, and 
1 & the vegetation that already exists. He 
may then help plan the location of 
buildings and decide the location of 
Toads, bridges, walls, terraces, and 
other out-of-doors structures. From 
here, he goes on to decide upon the 
shrubbery and other vegetation. 

If the landscape architect is called 
upon to beautify an area on which 
buildings are already standing, he 
must, of course, adapt his plans to 
xisting conditions. 
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American Presidents = = James K. Polk 


cessful in carrying out his program. 
The United States acquired huge 
areas of new territory in the south 
and southwest, but it became involved 
in war with Mexico in so doing. The 
treaty of peace that brought the hos- 
tilities to a close caused Mexico to 
recognize the annexation of Texas 
and added the territory including 
California and New Mexico to the 
United States. 

The majority of Americans sup- 
ported Polk in his policies toward 
Mexico, and they felt that our south- 
ern neighbor was to blame for the 
conflict. Some people, however, were 
critical of Polk, and felt that he went 
too far in his dealings with Mexico. 
One of these critics was Abraham 
Lincoln who, at the time, was serving 
as congressman from Illinois. He 
voted for a resolution which declared 
that we had participated “in a war 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
begun by the President of the United 
States.” 

Polk’s efforts to expand to the north- 
west were not entirely successful, but 
our country did acquire a large slice 
of territory in that region. Both the 
United States and Britain claimed 
areas along the Pacific Coast extend- 
ing northward into Canada. Polk, 
with widespread public support, in- 
sisted that the United States have the 
territory as far north-as the latitude 
of 54 degrees 40 minutes. Hence the 
famous cry, “Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight.” Britain would not cede this 
much land to us, and a compromise 
was finally reached. 

After four years in office, Polk re- 
tired. He died within a few months. 





When his blueprints are made, the 
landscape, architect becomes an engi- 
neer and, in a general way, directs the 
construction projects that may be re- 
quired. He then takes on the role 
of horticulturist and supervises the 
planting of trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

A four- or five-year course in a col- 
lege giving specialized study or the 
equivalent in practical experience is 
needed if one is to qualify as a pro- 
fessional landscape architect. 





. EWING GALLOWAY 
A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT draws plans 
for planting shrubs and trees, just as an 
architect draws plans for a building 


A list of colleges giving the neces- 
sary preparation can be secured from 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, 9 Park Street, Boston 
8, Massachusetts. Information about 
requirements for federal positions 
can be secured from the National 
Park Service, Department of Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A Career for Tomorrow - - Landscaping 


In high school, a student looking 
forward to work in this field should 
take a general college preparatory 
course, with emphasis on_ science, 
mathematics, and drawing. 

Landscape architects work for pri- 
vate firms, they work independently, 
or they may be employed by federal, 
state, or city governments. Salaries 
in the field vary. A beginner with 
professional training who works for 
a private firm will probably earn from 
$1,800 to $2,400 a year. As he gains 
in experience his salary will advance. 
The average salary for experienced 
persons with private firms is about 
$4,500 a year. 

Positions with the federal govern- 
ment pay from $2,600 to $7,000 a 
year. Independent landscape archi- 
tects may make as much as $25,000 
a year, but such earnings are very 
unusual, 

A career as a landscape architect 
will appeal to individuals who like the 
out-of-doors. They must also have 
artistic talent coupled with a practical 
sense that enables them to plan and 
handle detailed work. The field is not 
an easy one to enter, and, even with 
thorough preliminary training, a per- 
son must have a great deal of experi- 
ence before he can fill a top position. 

Work during the summer in a 
nursery, with a firm doing tree sur- 
gery, or with one that does landscape 
gardening will give a student a chance 
to test his ability and interest in the 
field. Women as well as men are suc- 
cessful as landscape architects. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS, 











7 
Monthly Test 


Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
February 9, 16, 23, and March 1. The 
answer key appears in this week’s issue 
of The Civic Leader. 














Directions for students. After the cor- 
responding number on your answer sheet 
for each of the following items, write the 
word or words that best complete the 
statement. ‘ 


1. The president of Argentina fre- 
quently uses the methods Of ...ecccccccomne a 
in dealing with people who oppose him. 


2. made it impossible for 
countries to repay all the money they 
borrowed from the United States during 
the period between World Wars I and II. 





3. The United Nations has recently 
been successful in making peace between 
and 





4. A long-range policy of selling more 
goods abroad than we buy from other 
countries is bad because it exhausts our 
reserves of 


For each of the following questions 
and incomplete statements, write the 
number of the correct answer on your 
answer sheet. 


1. The farmers of Argentina are (1) 
satisfied with their government because 
it pays them high prices for their prod- 
ucts, (2) satisfied with their government 
because it provides them machinery and 
fertilizer at prices below cost, (3) dis- 
satisfied with their government because 
it pays them much less than it receives 
when selling their products to foreigners. 


2. Russia is opposed to a federation of 
the countries of eastern Europe because 
(1) she is afraid of military invasion by 
such a federation, (2) she can more 
easily control these countries if she deals 
with each one separately, (3) she does 
not like the political leaders of these 
countries, 


8. Britain and the United States are 
strengthening defense bases in Africa 
because (1) they want to stop revolts in 
the countries of North Africa; (2) they 
plan to govern the colonies formerly con- 
trolled by Germany; (3) they want to 
be able to aid Italy, Greece, and Turkey 
in case the independence of these coun- 
tries is violated. 


4. The Constitution intended that: the 
American people should select the Presi- 
dent of the United States through (1) 
direct vote, (2) an electoral college, (3) 
the Senate, (4) the Supreme Court. 


5. Argentina is being criticized because 
(1) she sells her surplus food to Europe 
at exceptionally high prices, (2) she 
refuses to sell her surplus food to Eu- 
ropean countries, (3) she has placed 
high tariffs on foreign goods. 


6. Because our present rate of produc- 
tion is so great, (1) international trade 
is of little importance to the United 
States, (2) international trade is bene- 
ficial only to foreign countries, (3) inter- 
national trade is of vital importance to 
the United States. 


7. There are many difficult problems to 
settle before the “United States of In- 
donesia” can be created because (1) the 
United Nations Security Council is op- 
posed to it, (2) most of the natives of 
Indonesia want the protection of the 
Dutch government, (8) the leaders of 
Indonesia are so divided among them- 
selves that they cannot work together, 
(4) Dutch and Indonesian leaders still 
do not agree on certain matters. 


8. General Eisenhower believes that 
the most effective long-range method of 
preventing war lies in (1) a program of 
education that will help people every- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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where to understand the causes of wars, 
(2) the maintenance of a permanently 
huge military machine by the United 
States, (3) strict disarmament agree- 
ments among the chief military powers 
of the world. 


9. The British (1) hope to benefit by 
helping to promote the development of 
Africa, (2) feel that African climate 
makes development of that continent im- 

ossible, (3) believe that the climate 
Eeodlene in Africa could be overcome but 
that the resources are not sufficient to 
bother with. 


10. Devaluation of the French franc 
means that American purchasers of 
French-made goods can get them (1) at 
lower prices than before devaluation, (2) 
at the same prices, (3) at higher prices. 


11. The Union of South Africa is (1) 
a colony within the British Empire, (2) 
a protectorate of the United Nations, (3 
an independent dominion in the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


Identify the following persons who are 
prominent in the news. Choose the proper 
description for each person from the list 
given below. Write the capital letter 
which precedes that description opposite 
the number of the person to whom it 
applies. 


. Ernest Bevin 

. Juan Peron 

. Leonard Scheele 

. Mackenzie King 

. Charles Beard 

. Jawaharlal Nehru 
. Earl Warren 

. Dwight Eisenhower 


A. Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service 

. Prime Minister of Canada 

Governor of California 

. Foreign Minister of Britain 

. President of Argentina 

. Prime Minister of the Union of 

South Africa 

Major General in the Air Force 

. “Dean of American historians” 

Foreign Minister of Romania 

Prime Minister of the Dominion 

of India 

. Newly appointed president of 
Columbia University 


mR YetoO ymyow 


In each of the following items, select 
the word or phrase which most nearly 
defines the word in italics and write its 
letter on your answer sheet. 


1. It was an ostentatious exhibition. 
(a) showy, (b) unusual, (c) interesting, 
(d) rural. 


2. The effrontery of his remarks 
angered his audience. (a) violence, (b) 
falsity, (c) boldness, (d) stupidity. 


8. There was spasmodic fighting along 
the border. . (a) reluctant, (b) serious, 
(c) uninterrupted, (d) irregular. 


4. He is a most capricious person. (a) 
steady and sedate, (b) arbitrary and un- 
steady, (c) prejudiced, (d) humorous. 


5. The situation in the town was de- 
plorable. (a) dangerous, (b) unavoid- 
able, (c) regrettable, (d) peaceful. 


6. The country often had iniquitous 
leaders. (a) unjust and wicked, (b) 
clever, (c) ambitious, (d) extremely 
strong. 


7. That was an interesting anecdote we 
just heard. (a) stage play, (b) com- 
parison, (c) story, (d) idea. 


Answer each of the following questions 
on your answer sheet. 


1. Name four countries of eastern Eu- 
rope that are under control of Russia. 


; 2. Name three countries of western 
Europe that have been suggested for in- 
clusion in a “Western Union.” 


3. List three important causes of war. 
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MAP BY CRAIG 


Rival Claims in Antarctica 


Value of Area as Military Base and as Storehouse of Raw 
Materials Is Cause of International Dispute 


T least seven countries claim Ant- 

arctic territory. In one. section, 

just across the Drake Passage from 

South America, claims of three na- 

tions—Argentina, Britain, and Chile 
—are in dispute (see map). 

In recent weeks, each of these three 
countries has sent warships to the dis- 
puted region, which includes the 
Palmer Peninsula (known in England 
as Graham Land) and the South Shet- 
land Islands. Each nation is using 
this method to remind the others of 
its claims. Of the three countries, 
Chile has made the most dramatic 
demonstration. Last month her Presi- 
dent, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, visited 
the Antarctic Continent and nearby 
islands. 

Many people wonder why these na- 
tions trouble themselves about the 
stormy, forbidding Antarctic. There 
are several reasons. Some strategists 
believe that the big, icy continent may 
sometime become important as a loca- 
tion for military bases. Chile already 
has an outpost in the South Shetland 
Islands. Argentina and Britain ob- 
tain valuable weather information 
from Antarctic stations. Moreover, 
if the Panama Canal were ever de- 
stroyed, Antarctica would be near the 
only open sea route connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The area also has rich material re- 
sources. Antarctic waters are visited 
by whaling fleets from many countries. 
Valuable minerals, particularly coal, 


HERE COMES 
AN AND THERE 
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have been found on the continent. 
Small deposits of the atomic energy 
metal, uranium, are known to exist in 
the Antarctic, and larger ones may 
eventually be discovered. For all these 
reasons, nations hold fast to their 
conflicting claims upon a region that 
appears to be unimportant because it 
lacks permanent inhabitants. 

Also involved in the British-Latin 
American dispute are the more famil- 


iar, inhabited islands—the Falklands. ° 


These are 300 miles east of the south 
tip of South America. They contain 
a little more land area than does Con- 
necticut. Although the Falklands are 
under British control, they have been 
claimed by many nations. France, 
Spain, and Britain all have had settle- 
ments on them, but today only the 
British colony of about 2,800 people 
remains, 

Argéntina has for a long time in- 
sisted that the Falklands should belong 
to her. That nation bases her argu- 
ment largely on the ground that she 
is heir to a Spanish claim of long 
standing. 

Falkland Islands climate is cold and 
rainy. Soil is poor, but some crops 
can be grown. Sheep raising, though, 
is the main occupation of the islanders. 
A great deal of whale fishing is carried 
on in near-by waters. 

Britain gives the title of “Falkland 
Islands Dependencies” to Palmer Land 
(see map), the South Shetland Islands, 
and several other island groups in 
the vicinity. 

The British government has invited 
Chile and Argentina to submit their 
claims on the Antarctic and Falkland 
Islands region to the International 
Court of Justice, but they have re- 
fused to do so. Argentina, on the other 
hand, wants to hold a conference at 
Buenos Aires in an effort to settle the 
controversy. Last month Britain 
hinted that she might refer the matter 
to the United Nations for final settle- 
ment. —By THOMAS K. MYER. 





Pronunciations 


Sinkiang—sin-kyahng (y as in yes) 
Tientsin—tin-tsin 
Yangtze—yahng-tsé 

Benes—bé’nésh 

Masaryk—mah’ sah-rék’ 
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OR the second time in 10 year 

President Eduard Benes of Czechp. 
slovakia is having the painful exper}. 
ence of seeing democracy snuffed out 
in the little Central European country 
which he helped to set up after World 
War I (see note on page 4). The 
first time it happened—after the 
Munich Pact—Benes resigned ang 
went into exile. It is not known, ag 
we go to press, whether he will resign 
or stay in office this time. 

Benes was born sixty-three years 
ago in Bohemia, then a part of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. He 
was the youngest of 10 children ing 
peasant family, but his father was 
successful enough as a farmer to send 
the boy to college. 

While he was studying at Prague, 
Benes met Thomas Masaryk, a pro 
fessor of philosophy. The two men 
were both intensely interested in the 
cause of Czech freedom, and from that 
time they worked together to achieve 
it. During the first World War they 
formed a secret organization to aid 
the Allies and to build a Czech state, 

Their efforts were successful, and 
after the war the new nation of Czech- 
oslovakia was established. The hard- 
working Benes became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and held that position 
until he became President in 19365. 

In 1938 France and Great Britain 
yielded to Hitler’s demands for the 
Sudetenland, that part of Czechoslo- 
vakia bordering Germany. This was 
a bitter pill for Benes to swallow. . He 
left his native land for England and 
the next year came to America and 
taught at the University of Chicago. 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


Eduard Benes 


When World War II got underway, 
Benes returned to London and became 
head of the Czech liberation movement. 
In the spring of 1945 his country was 
freed, and he returned home. In 194 
the Czech assembly unanimously te 
elected him as President. 

Now the Communists have forced 
Benes to allow them to take over cone 
trol of the country. Today his pos 
tion looks almost as hopeless as it did 
10 years ago in the face of the Nad 
demands. Yet Benes has known h 
ship and disappointment before and 
has triumphed over them. John Gur 
ther once wrote—“No one has ever put 
anything over on Eduard Benes.” 

—By Howarp O. SWEET. , 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (a) full; 2. (b) exterminate; 3. 
(d) roundabout; 4. (b) structure; 
(d) moody; 6. (a) relentless. 





